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THE ART AMATEUR. 



revelation is made here of the state of art in Great Brit- 
ain, when decoration in the Houses of Parliament can be 
intrusted to such incompetent hands ! The report adds, 
by the way, that the Earl of Iddesleigh, " as a personal 
friend of Mr. Herbert for more than forty years," made an 
earnest plea on behalf of that gentleman. Personal 
friendships of legislators in this country, no less than in 
England, may be held responsible for more bad art in 
public places than perhaps any other agency. 

* * 
* 

The New York Sun describes a discovery of one Ker- 
jovatz, a chemist in Brest, for disposing of the mortal re- 
mains of humanity, which is considered not only prefer- 
able in every way, both to inhumation and cremation, 
but which " will strike a death-blow at one of the fine 
arts." The body is rubbed over with a solution of plum- 
bagine and then plunged into a copper or zinc bath, ac- 
cording to the purse of the mourners, and corpses in pos- 
session of the very rich may be electroplated, as it were, 
with gold or silver. By prolonging the bath the body is 
rendered as hard and indestructible as granite, and only 
needs a pedestal to have it complete for memorial pur- 
poses. It may be urged that such a statue could not pos- 
sibly be life-like. But this objection is captious ; for can- 
not the same, with equal justice, be urged against nearly 
all our public statuary? Montezuma. 

At no Paris Salon hitherto have the Americans fig- 
ured so importantly in the Department of Engraving as 
at the one recently closed. The number of exhibitors — 
about a dozen — is still small, but the quality of the works 
exhibited is high. Frederick Juengling's wood-engravings 
for Harper's Magazine, of which he exhibited nine exqui- 
site proofs, particularly attracted the admiration of the 
French artists, who were astounded at the warmth of 
color which this engraver puts into his work. Robert 
Hoskin, who exhibited twelve wood-engravings for the 
same periodical, shared with Mr. Juengling the admira- 
tion of the French artists, who frankly admit the superi- 
ority of the Americans in this branch of art. The Amer- 
ican etchers were represented admirably by Charles 
Adams Piatt, who showed the first state of a large plate, 
some three feet long, representing, in the foreground, a 
Dutch river crossed by a quaint old stockade-bridge, 
and, in the background, the river-bank, lined with 
houses, behind which rises a monumental church-tower, 
the home of innumerable pigeons. This broad scene is 
treated with a simplicity of means which reminds us of 
the best work of Whistler : it is full of air and luminous- 
ness, and altogether an excellent plate. Stephen Parrish 
sent four etchings, rich in color, especially one of sheep 
grazing in a rocky- pasture, and a wild and weird compo- 
sition, " Bruyeres du Nord." Joseph Pennell's " Ponte 
Vecchio " is a fine etching, but less simple and power- 
ful in treatment. R. V. V. Sewell's four etchings of 
landscapes are excellent. Miss E. A. Armstrong, a pupil 
of William Chase, and Miss Blanche Dillaye are both 
capital etchers, and Miss Gabrielle D. Clements exhib- 
ited five etchings of American, English and French 
scenery, decidedly artistic and good in all respects. Un- 
fortunately, the Salon is not at all hospitable towards the 
engravers, and almost all this interesting work was ban- 
ished to a gallery where few but specialists penetrated. 

BromflMt yFuillFtoiL 

Hamlet. — Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius. — My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

Charles Lamb used to excuse his erratic attendance 
at the India House by saying that if he came late he 
always went away early. Reversing this principle, the 
managers who ended last season sooner than usual — in 
June — try to make both ends meet by commencing this 
season sooner than usual — in August. 

Three theatres were kept open during the whole Sum- 
mer, and the attendance was surprisingly large. At 
Wallack's, when manager McCaull attempted to with- 
draw " The Black Hussar " and shut up the house for 
a fortnight, in order to prepare for the production of a 
musical comedy called " Chatter," the public would not 
permit the opera to be taken off, and the " last night " 
advertisements had to be discontinued. 

" Adonis," at the Bijou, has had a run almost as long as 
that of " Hazel Kirke," the play which it was intended to 
burlesque. This success is due, not only to the variety 
performance of Henry Dixey, but to the constant intro- 
duction of new songs, new jokes and new actors, I do 



not think that the burlesque has been improved, and 
much prefer Miss Somerville to George Fortescue in the 
part of the Mountain Maid ; but " Adonis " is still very 
funny, and the laughter which it excites is hearty and 
healthy. 

The third all-Summer theatre is the Casino, which is 
now under the sole management of Mr. Rudolph Aron- 
son, with Herr Conried as his chief of staff. After a 
brief preliminary season of " Polly" and " Billee Taylor," 
during which Lillian Russell and Mr. Solomons figured 
conspicuously, the Aronson management was formally 
inaugurated by the production of " Nanon," a German 
opera with a French libretto, which had a great success 
at the Thalia last season. 

" Nanon " is the .story of a song, and the song is the 
popular waltz, " In Rapture I Come to Thee." The 
hero composes and sings it in honor of Nanon, a pretty 
inn-keeper with whom he is in love. A veteran gallant 
overhears it, jots down the words and music, and tries to 
sing it in honor of Ninon de l'Enclos. An abbe 1 hap- 
pens to be present and plagiarizes it in honor of Madame 
de Maintenon, to whose household he belongs. This 
may seem very easy humor ; but it leads to all sorts of 
ludicrous complications, and it has the merit of being 
readily understood by the audience. 

The work is put upon the stage very handsomely. 
The costumes by Baron Grimm are showy, and so is the 
elaborate scenery. The cast includes W. T. Carleton, 
an old Casino favorite ; Sadie Martinot, .who acts better 
than she sings, and Pauline Hall, who sings better than 
she acts. Fred. Wilson furnishes the fun, which is not 
very amusing. But altogether, " Nanon " is the best pro- 
duction of its kind that New York has yet witnessed, 
and it will run until October, when it is to be sent into the 
provinces. 

One lesson of the Summer season is that musical 
pieces are now more popular than dramatic plays, and 
this marks a radical change in the tastes of our public, 
and ought to encourage those who hope to found a 
national opera in English. 

* . * 
* 

During what may be called the close months of 
amusements, two or three interesting incidents occurred. 
First, the new Lyceum Theatre, which was especially de- 
signed for a hot weather house, was seized by its creditors 
and its doors barred. The requisite legal technicalities 
having been complied with, the Lyceum is offered for sale, 
and will probably be bought by the capitalists who built 
it and reopened with a new comedy, called " Jaquette," 
with Minnie Maddern as the star. 

Steele Mackaye issues the announcement of this re- 
opening, and asserts that he is to retain the management. 
I hope this will prove to be true ; for the theatre is as 
completely his creation as if he had erected it with his 
own hands. It is full of his inventions and contrivances, 
and he can say, like Sir Christopher Wren's monument, 
" Circumspice !" 

Hardly had we time to contrast the ill luck of the Ly- 
ceum with the steady success of the little miracle thea- 
tre, the Madison Square, when Manager Palmer sent his 
regular company off to Chicago, with " Sealed Instruc- 
tions," and undertook to burnish up John T. Raymond 
as a summer star. 

The experiment was a failure. Mr. Raymond pro- 
duced a foolish farce by Pinero, called " In Chancery," 
and acted the hero in such an exact imitation of Edward 
Terry that the audience, who had never seen Terry, won- 
dered what had become of Raymond. Then " For Con- 
gress," in which Raymond is himself again, was revived, 
but the public had seen it before, at fifty cents a ticket, 
and naturally declined to pay a dollar and a half for a 
second view of it. In July, for the first time in its his- 
tory, the Madison Square was closed. It reopened early 
in August, with " The Willow Copse ;" but it might 
better have been kept shut until the Autumn. In the 
jargon of the profession this old melodrama is . called 
"The Willow Corpse," and it proved to be very dead 
indeed. 

How the old times came o'er me as I sat through the 
first night of this revival ! The French original of this 
play was the sensation of Paris nearly forty years ago. 
Boucicault — then called Dionysius Lardner Bourcicault 
— increased his youthful reputation by adapting it for 
the London Adelphi. There it brought fame and fort- 
une to Benjamin ' Webster, whose impersonation of 
Luke Fielding has never been excelled. For years it was 
a favorite domestic drama, both in England and this 
country, and I believe that C. W. Couldock was the first 
Luke Fielding on this side of the Atlantic- 



The play has grown trite and tame, and so has Mr. 
Couldock. We now laugh at the tricks of playwriting 
and acting which used to impress our parents. The per- 
formance at the Madison Square,. although capable and 
careful actors were in the cast, seemed like a burlesque. 
Mr. Couldock and Carrie Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Walcote, Tom Whiffen and Sam Hemple, were all wasted 
upon the musty, fusty rubbish that once moved thou- 
sands to tears and laughter. The audience smiled as 
the simple plot progressed, and gave asigh of relief when 
the final curtain fell. 

Nevertheless, neither time nor change can weaken the 
tremendous effect of the scenes between Luke Fielding 
and his daughter when the old farmer discovers her dis- 
honor and renders the account of his stewardship. Our 
playwrights construct more clever melodramas, but 
they no longer originate such situations as these. They 
lack that touch of nature which makes the clumsy " Wil- 
low Copse " immortal. 

But the most curious incident of the Summer was the 
unauthorized production of " The Mikado," for one night 
only, at the Union Square. D'Oyly Carte, the agent of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, had sold the New York right to 
manager Stetson of the Fifth Avenue. Thereupon man- 
ager Duff, of the Standard, proclaimed his intention of 
pirating the work, and rehearsed it for production in 
September. Sydney Rosenfeld forestalled them both by 
bringing it out at Chicago, and then suddenly transport- 
ed his company to the Union Square. 

The legal representatives of Carte found Judge Wheel- 
er, of Vermont, in town and obtained a preliminary in- 
junction against Rosenfeld, who transferred his company 
to a friend named Abrahams. " The Mikado " was pro- 
duced, and the next morning everybody concerned was 
declared in contempt of the United States Court. A 
general scattering ensued, and the Union Square was 
closed. 

Abrahams was subsequently, arrested and put under 
bonds. Rosenfeld surrendered himself and gave his 
own recognizance. Managers Shook and Collier were 
ordered to show cause why they should not be commit- 
ted. At this writing the matter is in abeyance ; but 
Judge Wheeler seems inclined to be merciful. 

Of course, it would not be fair to criticize such a per- 
formance of " The Mikado ;" but the opera seems to me 
to be more popular than " Iolanthe " or " Princess Ida," 
and Alice Harrison and Roland Reed made decided hits 
as the heroine and the Lord High Executioner. 

* 
Music asserts itself in the programmes forthe autumn 
season. We are to have grand German opera again, at 
the Metropolitan ; grand English opera — or opera in 
English — under the auspices of Mrs. Thurber, at the 
Academy, and then grand Italian opera, with Colonel 
Mapleson as the impressario. The Academy is being 
handsomely refitted for the double campaign. 

Besides these three grand opera companies, and the 
usual variety of comic operas in English, Judic is to give 
us a season of French opera bouffe, at Wallack's. She 
is already on her way to this country in consequence of 
some difficulty about the copyright of two of her pieces, 
which Lotta claims to have purchased. 

Bartley Campbell is the most prominent figure in the 
dramatic world of New York at present. He has opened 
the season at Niblo's Garden with a classical melo- 
drama, called " Clio," and he has become the manager of 
the unlucky Fourteenth Street Theatre in order to pro- 
duce his own works satisfactorily. 

In tragedy we are to have Mary Anderson, at the Star 
Theatre ; Margaret Mather, at the Union Square, and 
the usual starring tours of Edwin Booth and Lawrence 
Barrett. Poor John McCullough will be missed. He has 
been declared hopelessly insane, with lucid intervals, and 
committed to ah asylum. 

Robson and Crane will give us Shakespearean comedy ; 
Manager Daly will continue his adaptations of German 
comedies, and enough farcical comedies have been writ- 
ten during the past three months to occupy all our the- 
atres for a year, at a week apiece. Whether they will 
fill the theatres is another question. 

From abroad the most important news is the failure 
of Patti in " Carmen," at Covent Garden, and a subscrip- 
tion to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of her 
London d6but ; the production of an archasological ballet 
at the Eden Theatre, Paris ; the retirement from man- 
agement of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, who are going to 
write their memoirs ; and the continued success of 
Irving, who bestrides English theatricals like a co- 
lossus. , Stephen Fiske, 



